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PUBLISHED BY {samy preached oa ee oe his opprobrious misrepresentations ; but stood 

many by his ministry beimg convinced of the stili till the priest was coming out of the pul- 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., ‘truth of his doctrine. About the middle of pit, he then began with these words: “This 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, summer he came to Colchester, and on the first js the order of the true church, that al] may 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle day of the week preached to a large number’ speak one by one; and if anything be re- 
s claanis.’ Sicentelanamel tannin te of people, first at his lodging, then at the pub- vealed to him that stands by, let the first hold 
Dollars. lic place of worship ; next in a great meeting | his peace.” Then proceeding in his vindica- 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher ms prey al cor see pine tne ee tion of the Quakers (so called) in reply to an 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made on Rad ee tr mien one aay: r which assertion of the priest that they were ona 
. ¥; sandy foundation, he signified, | am ready to 


AGENTS. labors the wisdom and patience of the true! prove that the Quakers are noton a sandy 
George C. Baker, New York. Christian manifestly appearing, a considerable foundation, and that thou art a false prophet 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. lconvincement was the fruit of his incessant/and a deceiver. After some words had passed, 


‘labor. Among the rest, Stephen Crisp, aman'a person standing by accused Parnell, that he 
———————E—— of good parts, coming to discourse or dispute |owned no church: He replied, “ That's false:”” 
JAMES PARNELL. with him at his lodging sand James appearing at| Being asked what church he owned, he an- 

; ; first sight a mere boy, he viewed him with a|/swered the “church in God.” Whereupon 
While George Fox was confined in the contemptuous eye; but upon entering into|the priest said, that was nonsense: Parnell 
be dungeon at Carlisle in 1653, among others discourse with him the awful frame of his spi-|taking a bible out of his pocket shewed that it 


[iho came to visit and discourse with him|"+ 7 ie and conciseness of e€xpres-| was a scriptural expression, and charged the 
x . sions fixed so deep an impression on the migitot jest with blasphemy in calling it nonsense. 
re as James Parnell, a youth about sixteeM) Stephen Crisp, that he was effectually con his ‘coming out of the Siecpiobeles he 
r years of age, who was by his conference 80) vineed, and became himself an eminent p hended and brought before four jus- 
effectually reached, that he was convinced, |lisher of the s doctrines, James Param a rexamination he was committed to 
setelited thaausth in the leneel 2,n0e soon eee the ne on, in preaching, }Cdlchester Castle, where he was closely con- 
ae : exhorting and disputing, {g the convincement/fined, And at the time of the ensuing assizes 

became a powerful minister himself, and the) were provoked | at Chelmsford, he was fastend to a chain with 


roy "lof may more; while 
means of convincing many others, proving to such a degree of ra often to reward) felons and murderers, and so led above twenty 
himself by his pen and his tongue, in the| with blows his fervent geal for their reforma-| miles through the country, remaining chained 
zealous promotion of solid religion, a work-|\0?- In particular, as he was coming oug of| both day and night. 

mies eeed aot be tétianed Nicholas’s Steeple-houge in that town, he was} At his trial he was brought to the bar hand- 
ma ne . met by « blind zealot, who: struck hic = who-\euffed, but the people exclaiming against that 


ie He was born at Retford, in Nottingham-|lent blow with @ great staff, saying, “ Take barbarity, at his next appearance his. manacles 

shire, and had the advantage of a good edu-|that for Christ’s sake ;” to whom this innocent| were taken off. The accusations “brought 
\sufferer meekly replied, “ Friend, I do re-\against him were, That in a riotous manner 
, ee 0 Ritende heen dele eal \ceive it for Jesus Christ’s sake.” From thence | he did enter into the parish church of Great 
ing with “Friends” he was despised and re-\he went to Coggeshall, where the independent|Coggeshall, that he there did stand and told 
jected by his relations. ‘“ Low of stature, | professors had appointed a* fast on purpose to|the minister he blasphemed and spoke falsely, 


his bodily presence appeared,” says his bio- ae against = pseu by which using many other reproachful words aguinst 
fA ; they meant the doctrine of the people called|/him: And that he could not give a good ac- 

grapher, contemptible, but to those who Quakers. The priest who officiated on the /count where he was last settled, or of his life 
could view him through the medium of 4) occasion had prepared a sermon, replete with| or conversation, appearing to be an idle per- 
cool judgment, divested of envy and prejudice, | the common place invectives against that peo-|son, He was also accused of conteimpt of the 
this but increased admiration of his excellent! P!e, peptides and eee hcl ne and ministry. In his defence he 
3H ; _\James Parnell being present, esteemed it his| alleged, That he entered the Steeple-house in 

money anekien, yon te ie: pean a8 ee “P \duty to vindicate himself and brethren against! no riotous manner; but came thither perfectly 
parently despicable lad were conceale the) _—_ a —|quiet and alone without any disturbance : That 
wisdom and understanding of age and expe-| * It was no unusual thing for the professors of/he had told the priest he blasphemed in say- 
rience, the affecting preacher, and able dispu- Saeadl enstue adts na temammmiaman aoe pn oo God ae as he 
‘ : 1 o ently n : "*'denied not; Dut did not own himself a vaga- 

tant ; being always ready to give a reason Of| hut by their fruits they too often manifested theit| bond or idle person. And he did not hint .. 


= snias | humiliati ility, theif pray-| . <n ' i 
the hope that was in him, and to maintain the] humiliation to be but voluntary hamility, their pray | either criminal or indecent to call an unjust 


, Ge ie ee os * the! 

doctrines which he preached against theta ee ar Tein ar heullistiot' giving no tater. judge unrighteous, a persecutor persecutor, or 
opposers. ruption to the pursuit of their ambitious views ; their| @ deceiver deceiver. 

praying, performed in an unforgiving spirit, diseo-| The judge seemed to be predetermined 

He took his journey through Huntingdon-|vered in their vindictive disposition to all that p-/against him, saying the Lord Protector had 

shire and the Isle of Ely into Cambridgeshire, | posed them, or thwarted their measures; and their! charged him to punish such persons as should 

preaching the gospet and disputing with oppo.| fasting to be seen of meu: on many other occasions contemn either magistrates or ministers ; and 


: a .|a8 well as this proving them proper ubjects of the: 1: . . 
sers. At Cambridge, for publishing a decla severe soprehension of the prophet feniah, delivered |= his charge to the jury he directed them to 


ration against corrupt ministers and corrupt) in the name of the Almighty to the Jews, “ Behold, | OTNg him in guilty. After consultation, the 
magistrates, he was imprisoned and detained | ye fast for strife and debate, and to smite with thelJUry found nothing to lay to his charge but a 
in prison over two sessions, and afterwards|fist of wickedness; ye shall not fast as ye do this| book or paper, entitled, The Fruits of a Fast, 
turned out of the town asa vagabond. He}day, to make your voice to be heard on high. Is it}in which he had answered the justices mitti- 
soon after returned, and disputed with the|such a fast as! have chosen, a day for a man to afflict) mus, in purport agreeing with the accusation 
scholars of the university, from whom he met| His soul? Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush,| before recited, and wherein he exposed the 
with very rude and cruel treatment. He then 2nd spread sackelotn and ashes under him? Wilt| errors and inconsistency of the charge against 
d his j ; Es (bein the toe call this a fast or an acceptable day to the Lord?) ‘ustified th 7 y bleness of his ow de 
prosecuted his journey into Essex (being the| 7, no this the fast that I have chosen: to loose the| i» justified the peaceableness of his own de- 
first called a Quaker who preached the gospel hands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to| meanor, and gave a solid account of the work of 
in that county.) At Stebbing, Felsted, Wit-|jet the oppressed go free, and that ye break every|divine grace upon his soul, and of the necessity 
ham, Coggeshall and Halstead, and other|yoke?’ Isaiah, lvii. 4, 5 and 6. ‘laid upon him to testify against the formali- 
























cation in the schools of literature. For join- 
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ntion; and|was so enraged, that he locked up the door 
this writing he had owned to be his. But'and shut him out in the yard all night, in the 
being indicted for a riot, they found them-|extremity of winter. His tender constitution, 
selves under a difficulty to agree in their ver-|unable to support such severe shochs, sunk 
dict. ‘The judge and the clerk strove to wrest/under the multiplied hardships of his unmer- 
some expressions for their purpose from thejited imprisonment, and after ten or eleven 
foreman, which the others did not consent to,;months he fell sick and died. Two of his 
and himself was unwilling to answer their| friends, Thoms Shortland and Ann Langley. 
questions fully. James Parnell waa then|were present at his departute. When death 
made to withdraw, and being called in again,|appeared, he said * Elere | die innocently ;” 
the judge fined him £40 for contempt of the|and a little after, turning his head to Thomas, 


ties and will-worship of human inve 


} 


| 


lished a volume of Poems on various subjects, 
moral and religious; which ran through several 
editions in England, and in the United States. 
It was in England they were first given to the 
world. Phillis was taken there on account of 
her health, which, always delicate, became at 
this time so feeble as to alarm her friends. 
In 1775 she received her freedom, und two 
years afterwards she married a man of colour, 
who in the superiority of his understanding 
was alsoa kind of phenomenon. At first a 


magistracy and ministry, and recommitted|+ This death I must die, Thomas, I have seen|grocer, in which business he failed, he ambi- 


him to the same prison till he should pay the |great things, don’t hold me, but let me go.” 
fine. And the jailer was ordered not to ad-|He had repeatedly said one hour’s sleep would 
mit any giddy-headed people, by whom were|cure him of all. His last audible words were, 
meant his friends, to have access to him. \* Now I go;” and then stretched himself out 

His persecutors, who by their past treatment|and breathed his last. Though he finished 
discovered a disposition of malicious cruelty,|his course in his youth, dying about the age of 
having thus far carried their pointin obtaining |nineteen, he had approved himself a strong 
a sentence against him, whereby they had him| man in Christ, and having an eye to the eter- 
entirely in their power, lead us to open ajnal recompense of reward, was preserved in 
scene, which (when we contemplate the inno-}faithfulness to the end, through manifold suf- 
cence, meekness and patience of the sufferer|ferings, with remarkable innocence, patience 
on one hand, and the persevering insatiable|and magnanimity. The mere consideration of 
cruelty of Lis enemies on the other) is sufficient] the youth of real offenders hath not uncom- 
to raise commiseration in every breast less ob-|monly excited commiseration, even towards 
durate than theirs. isuch as have been guilty of flagrant enormi- 


The jailer, cruel in his own disposition, or|ties and procured a mitigation of their punish-| 


inured to cruelty by his office, punctually ob-|ment or pardon of their crimes. But the re- 
served the orders he had received; for hejleritless obduracy of his persecutors seems to 
would suffer none to come near him®ut saéM}have been proof against every incentive to 
as came to abuse him; and the jailene gyife, Sensations of compassion or humanity ; no re- 
equally cruel, not only ordered her s@pwant togard to the tenderness of his youth, to the in- 


tiousty became a lawyer, and under the name 
of Dr. Peter, pleaded the cause of the negroes, 
before judiciary tribunals. The reputation he 


Tete - : 
enjoyed procured him a fortune. He was 


however proud and imperious, and brought un- 
happiness upon poor Phillis—and in 1788, she 
died literally of a broken heart. Peace be to 
her memory! Doubtless she has proved long 





beat him, but struck him with her own hands,/|nocence of his demeanor; to the solicitations of 


swearing she would have his blood. When|his friends, or tothe danger of his dying under} 


his friends sent him victuals, she ordered the|their hands, coud prevail upon them to relax 
other prisoners to take them; and when a bed |of their rigoroustreatment in the least degree. 
was sent him she refused him the use of it, but} And instead of repenting of their cruelty, the 
obliged him to lodge on the hard damp stones. |apparent cause of his death, they seemed to 
After this he was put into a hole in the castle |continue it even beyond the grave; for they 


wall, not so wide as some bakers’ ovens, which|raised a slanderous report, that he was the oc-| 


hole wasa great height from the ground; and the |casion of his own death, by wilfully refraining 
ladder placed for the purpose of going up to it, from food, which, whether it originated in the 
being several feet too short, he was obliged to|remains of that malicious disposition, the effect 
climb up and slide down by a rope to fetch|of which he so severely felt, or from convic- 
his victuals and other “necessaries ; for when /tion of guilt to palliate the infamy of their un- 
his friends would have given him acord and| merciful usage, was proved absolutely untrue 
basket to draw up his food by, the savage|by the testimouy of creditable witnesses, who 
keeper would not suffer it. By lying long in|were frequently with him during his sickness; 
that damp hole his limbs grew greatly be-|and to whom that groundless calumny was a 
numbed, so that as he was once going up the clear indication of the deep-rooted malice or 
ladder with his food in one hand, attempting |criminal policy that invented it. 

to catch the rope in the other, he missed his —— 

aim and fell down fon the stones, whereby For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

he received such contusions in his head and PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

body that he was taken up for dead. After, May be regarded as a literary curiosity. 
this he was put in a hole underneath the other,/She made so great a sensation in her time, 
there being two stories of such narrow vaulted |that she is noticed in the history of American 
holes inthe wall. In this, while the door was|Female Poets. 

shut, was scarce any air, there being no other| Phillis was stolen from Africa, at seven or 
aperture to admit it. Thus bruised with his|cight years of age, carried to America, and 
falland shut up where he could hardly breathe, | sold in 1761, to John Wheatley, a rich mer- 
his life appeared in imminent danger ; where-|chantin Boston. She was so much loved by his 
upon two of his friends, William Talcot and family, for her amiable modest manners, her 
Edward Grant, wealthy tradesmen of the exquisite sensibility and “extraordinary tal- 
town, offered to be bound in sufficient bonds,/eats,” that she was not only released from the 


| 
| 
| 


ago, the truth of her own spirited couplet. 


Remember Christians, negroes black as Cain, 
May be refined, and join the angelic train! 


The subjoined is a specimen of her poetry: 
SLEEP. 
FROM A POEM ON THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


As reason’s powers by day our God disclose, 
So may we trace him in the night’s repose. 


Say what is sloep!? and dreams, how passing strangéy” 


When action ceases, and ideas range, 

Licentious and unbounded o’er the plains. 

When fancy’s queen in giddy triamph reigns— 
Hear in soft strains the dreaming lover sigh 

To a kind fair, or rave in jealousy ; 

On pleasure now, and now on vengeance bent, 
The laboring passions struggle for a vent. 

What power, oh man! thy reason then restores, 
So long suspended in nocturnal hours ? 

What secret hand returns the mental train 

And gives improved thine active powers agein? 
From thee, oh man ! what gratitude should rise ! 
And when from balmy sleep thou op’st thine eyes, 
Let thy first thought be praises to the skies. 
How merciful our God, who thus imparts 
O’erflowing tides of joy to human hearts, 

When wants and woes might be our righteous lot 
Our God forgetting, by our God forgot! 


Sd mo. 1849. H. 


EXTRACTS FROM ESSAYS WRITTEN AND PUBLISH: 
ED AT SAINT LOUIS, 1N 1819. 


BY THOMAS H-. BENTON. 


Commerce with Asia.—Spices, aromatics, 
precious stones, porcelains, cottons, silks, and 
‘teas, are the articles of Asiatic commerce. 
\Silver and gold are the articles with which 
they are purchased. From the earliest ages 
of the world, the precious metals bave flowed 
into Asia; and this drain, which has been in- 
cessant for several thousand years, has become 
still more enormous in latter times. The 
Americans alone have carried twelve millions 
‘to Eastern Asia within the last year, eight mil- 
‘lions of which were carried to Canton, and ex- 
changed for tea, silk, porcelain, and cottons. 
This course of trade has occasioned a pro- 
digious accumulation of the precious metals in 





* 


and Thomas Shortland, auother of his friends, 
offered to lie in prison in his stead, so that he 
might have liberty to go to William Talcot's| 
house till he might recover of his bruises; but 
this wasdenied. Nay, so great was the inhu- 
manity and inexorable malice of his persecu-| 
tors, that when they were requested only to 
grant him the common privilege of the other! 
prisoners, Hberyy to walk sometimes in the! 
yard, they would not grant it by any means. 
It happened once that the door being open, he 
went out of the hole into a narrow yard be-. 
tweentwo walls, at which the brutal keeper 


labours usually devolving on slaves, but entire-| Eastern Asia ; for what is carried there remains 
ly free also from the cares of the household. |there, there being nothing in the commercial 
The literary characters of the day paid herjor political relations of ihe countries to create 
much attention, supplied her with books, and/a counter current, and bring it back into 
encouraged with warm approbation all her|Europe or America. ‘To stop this drain, and 
intellectual efforts, while the best society of |substitute for it a trade in barter, would be an 
Boston received her as an equal. She was/object of the first interest with any country, 
not only devoted to reading, and diligent inthe|especially with the United States, which have 
study of the Scriptures, but she made rapid/no mines to supply a drain so incessant and so 
proficiency in all learning: understood Latin,|enormous. To go further, to create a change 
and commenced a translation, which was said|which would draw back a part of the gold and 
to be very creditably done, of one of Ovid’s|silver which has accumulated in Asia, would 
tales. In 1772, when only nineteen she pub-'be a commercial operation which no natior, has 
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yet accomplished, and which would open a|the inhabitants; a name which they have re- 
Both of these/tained ever since, although the error on which 
the Euro-|it was founded has been long since exploded. 


vein of uurivalled richness. 
Operations are practicable, not by 
peans, who have nothing which they could 
substitute for silver, or by the Americans while 
they follow the track of the people of Europe. 

Yet there are articles for which the Asiatics 
would not only give the rich productions of 
their country, but freely exchange their gold 
and silver, if brought into their market by any 
nation. ‘hese articles are Furs and BReap. 
Of the former Europe has none to send, of the 
latter but little; and if she had any to spare, 
her geographical position, the vast distance 
which intervenes, would prevent its exporta- 
tion. America, on the contrary, abounds in 
both these articles—the first has been blindly 
abandoned to our enemies; the second has not 
been carried to Asia, because the Americans 
servilely follow the track of the Europeans, and 
are still more remote than they from the seat 
of commerce. The American navigator sails to 
the East, traverses thirty thousand miles of 
sea, doubles a stormy and tempestuous cape in 
order to arrive in what is called the East 
Indies. Inthe meantime, what was the East 
Indies to the Ancients, are the West Indies to 
the Americans ; for they lie to the West of us, 
and but a few days’ sail from our own coast. 
The Western shore of North America and the| 
Eastern shore of Asia front each other—the 
mild and tranquil waves of the Pacific Ocean 
alone intervene—in the broadest part as nar. 
row as the Atlantic, and in the narrowest, at 
Behring’s Straits, only thirty miles apart. In- 
stead of going to the East, Americans should 
therefore go to the West, to arrive at Asia; 
and taking that rout, they would be able to car-, 
ry furs and bread into the market of Asia; the| 
first of which is now pillaged from them by) 
English men and Russians, the latter would! 
have to be raised from the fertile banks of she| 
Columbia River. 

Sought after by all Nations,—During thirty 
centuries the nations of the earth have flocked 
to Asia in search of its richcommerce. Sacred 
and profane history exhibit the same picture, 
of merchants loaded with gold and silver, 
traversing the deserts on camels, or the track- 
less sea in ships in search of the rich produc-| 
tions of the East. From the time of the| 
Pheenicians to the English of the present day,| 
the countries of Eastern Asia have been the! 


ra ag ae | 
chief theatres of commercial enterprise, and the|a few portages, from Hudson's Bay, north 


nation which shared this commerce in the 
highest degree, has acquired in all ages the! 
tirst rank in the arts, the sciences, in national! 
power and individual wealth. And such will 
probably be the case to the end of the world. 
Nature has made but one Asia, but one coun- 


try abounding with the rich productions which| 


are found in the East Indies; and while man- 
kind continue to love spices and aromatics, 
precious stones, porcelains, fine cottons, silks 


and teas, the trade with Asia must continue to! 


be sought after asthe brightest jewel in the 
diadem of commerce. 

New route proposed for the people of the 
United States by the Columbia and Missouri 
Rivers.—Columbus was the first who conceiv- 
ed the idea of going to the West to arrive at 
the East Indies. His discovery of America 
was owing to that idea. He was in search of 
a Western passage to the Eastern coast of Asia, 
when he was arrested by the unexpected inter- 
vention of the American continent. Nor had 
he any idea that he had found a new world. 
He believed himself on the coast of India, and 


res 
ges. 


—(Robertson.) 

} La Salle, founder of the French colony in 
‘the valley of the Mississippi—a man pronounc- 
ed by Mr. Adams to be second only to Colum- 
bus in the listof great discoverers—was the 
next who cherished the idea of going West to 
‘India. The French were then masters of the 
Canadas, and were daily extending their dis- 
coveries to the interior of North America. ‘he 
existence of a chain of great lakes stretching 
westward being ascertained, he believed that 
an inland passage to China might be discover- 
ed by means of these lakes and the rivers flow- 
ing from them tothe Pacific Ocean. (Stoddart.) 
Full of this idea, he left Montreal about the 
year 1680, in the hope of immortalizing him- 
self by opening to his country a new and 
direct rout to the commerce of the East Indies. 
Parting from his friends eight miles above 
Montreal, the last word he said to them was 
China, and the spot retains the name (La 
Chine) ever since. But death arrested him in 
the valley of the Arkansas, the fate which 
Columbus had so narrowly excaped, that of 
being assassinated by his own followers, who 
had not the courage to follow him any further. 


The English, of all others, the most avari-| 
cious of the Indian trade, also turned their 


views to the discovery of a Western passage to 
Asia. 
nent above Hudson’s Bay, was fer a long time 
a favorite object withthe English Government, 
and still occupies its attention. Numerous 


squadrons have been fitted out, and repeatedly 


attempted the passage, sometimes from the 
northwest by Behring’s Straits, sometimes by 
the northeast through Hudson’s Bay and 
Davis’s Straits. The multiplied efforts to dis- 
cover this passage show the value which the 
English place on a direct rout to Asia. But 
they have not confined themselves to sea voya- 


3 


have sdacht an tnland passage by means of 
rivers and lakes. This project was iutrusted 
to McKenzie. Confined to the Northern part o! 
our continent, he could only prosecute his dis- 
coveries north of the heads of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. He was confined to high 
northern latitudes, but succeeded in showing 
the existence of a water communication, with 


latitude 55 to the Pacific Ocean in the north 
latitude 46. The Mississippi, the Peace River, 
the Columbia, and some lakes, formed the 
means of this communication ; and little useful 


as it would seem to us in a latitude so high, it) 


was deemed a discovery of great moment by 
the English. nor 
knighthood for his enterprise; the British fur 
traders immediately began to export their furs 
to China by the direct route of the Columbia, 
and the privilege of navigating that river for 
‘ten years has been secured to them by treaty. 

The Missouri above upon the Mandan vil- 
\lages was yet unknown. From the mouth of 
the Mississippi a man of genius projected tts 
discovery. In 1796 the Baron de Carondelet, 
Governor General of Louisiana, planned an ex- 
pedition to the sources of the Missouri, and 
‘thence to the Pacific Ocean. He obtained the 
|approbation of Charles LV., King of Spain. A 
\liberal compensation was offered by the King, 
and the baron announced an additional reward 
of three thousand dollars to the persons who 
‘should first see the great ocean. The expedi- 


under that belief gave the name of Indians to| tion was undertaken by Don Jacques Clamor-|They work, he said, degradation to the black 


A passage round the American conti-| 
S oe ; : : 
sion obtained for that purpose, the Convention 


" . ' 4 - La Salle Oi ane 
l'aking up the idea of La Salle, they 


McKenzie received the honor of 


'gan, an enterprising citizen of St. Louis, who 
prosecuted it some distance up the Missouri at 
great expense, but without accomplishing the 
views of the Spanish Government. 

A few years after, Louisiana changed its 
master. The eyes of Mr. Jefferson, taking the 
direction of so many eminent men, were turned 
upon the Pacific Ocean, and under his auspices 
the labors of Lewis and Clark have demon- 
strated the existence of a water communication 
with afew portages through the heart and 
centre of the Republic from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The rivers Columbia, Missouri, and 
Ohio, form this line, and open a channel to 
Asia, short, direct, safe, cheap, and exciusively 
American, which invites the enterprise of 
American citizens, and promises to them a 
splended participation in the commerce of the 
East. 


ot 


ee 
COLOURED MEN’S CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


A Convention of the Coloured Freeman of 
the State of Ohio has been in session in this 
city for several days, and is numerously at- 
tended by respectable and intelligent men from 
all parts of the State. It was organized 
on Wednesday, in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Long street, by the appointment of 
Charles Langston, Esq., of Chillicothe as Presi- 
dent, with the usual number of Vice Presidents 
and Secretaries. 

On Thursday evening, pursuant to permis- 


met in the Hall of Representatives. The 
meeting itself, aside from the unusually inter- 
esting nature of the exercises, is an incident in 
our history well worthy of reflection and re- 
mark. The coloured man has been allowed to 
come up, without insult and without reproach 
—to enter into a place hitherto deemed sacred 


'to the white man alone ; and standing there to 


plead his right to be deemed aman anda 
brother, and to claim a community of interest 
in all that appertains to humanity—to say * our 
God,’ and to beg permission to say ‘ our coun- 
try.’ ; 
“A prepared address was delivered by Wm. 
H. Day, a young man from Oberlin, upon the 
subject of the greivances which the coloured 
people of the United States—both in slavery 
and emancipation—suffer in comparison to 
those borne by the fathers of this Republic, 
under the rule of Great Britain before the 
Revolution. The parallels drawn between the 
two cases, were extremely striking and forci- 
ble, and for beauty of composition and propriety 
of delivery, the oration would bear a compari- 
son with the labored efforts of men of far 
rreater fame and of far higher pretensions. 
; After the close of Mr. Day’s address, the 
audience was agreeably entertained by a 
speech from John M. Watson, of Cieveland. 
Mr. Watson announced himself as a native 
born citizen of Virginia—the land of Washing 
ton, and a ‘self emancipated slave.” He 
thoucht he might recommend himself and his 
remarks to the Democrats present, by the fact 
that he was born upon the same soil, and had 
breathed the same air that blew over the same 
hills with Thomas Jefferson. An emigrant 
from a sister State, he came here to beg as a 
boon the bestowal upon him and those who 
were in his situation, of those privileges w hich 
were freely granted as-@ right to the emigrant 
from Ireland or from Germany. He went into 
an examination of the black laws—their consti- 
tutionality, and their legal and moral effect. 
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and disgrace to the white man. If they are ajthe people have free access, that contain 1,300-| PROGRESS OF KAILWAYS. 
dead letter, why leave them as monuments of 000 volumes. Besides these, there are libraries| ‘Tables of the rflroads of the United States. 
the barbarism of the past; if they are a living belonging to the Institute, the University, and recently publishe 
law, interpose to prevent the horrid injustice of the two Chambers, to which admission can be Journal, 
which they may be made the instruments in|obtained with satisfactory recommendations. ¢4 
future. Here we see that London, with twice the pop- 
The address was a strong and a good one, ulation of Paris, contains only one-fourth the|:he jimits of the United States. This amount 
and was enlivened by sparks of genuine wit,|number of books. . |far exceeds that of any other nation, though 
which elicited frequent and tumultuous ap-| The following table, compiled by Dr. Ludwig} ij cost of their construction is much less per 
plause. The speaker himself was an evidence of New York, shows the number of public mile. The railways of the United States, in- 
of what a soul can do, even under a pressure of||ibraries, and the volumes, in the United cluding the cost of road and equipment, will 
extraordinary difficulties. In his case it has States : inot exceed $30,000 per mile. The railways 


made a man. Peon Staten, Number. Volumes.0f Canada average very nearly with the cost 


Maine - - - - 4 4,300 of those of our own country. Those of Cuba 


in the American Railroad 
exhibit the extraordinary fact that 
21 miles of railway were in actual operation 
at the commencement of the year 1849, within 


The meeting was enlivened by some fine 
singing, and was a model of all that was deco-| 





| New Hampehire z - 5 26,800 |Wwere built at less expense, on account of the 
rous and respectable.—Columbus State Jour-| Cuneidinn e j : - 2 16,000 /fact that all railroad material and machinery 
nal. | Rhode Island - ; - 5 43,400 |are admitted free of duty. Those of Great 
ST | fs achusetis - ‘ - 30 203,000 (Britain cost $145,000 per mile. Of France 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER) Conmecticut - - - 4 71,000 |$110,000. ' ie 
New York 2 . - 33 174,900 wee total ae miles pe Pa in 
; f | Pennsylvania - - 32 176,100 |America is 6725, built at a cost of $200,000,- 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 24, 1849. | New Jersey : be - 2 28,500 (900. In Europe there are 10,678 miles of 
ee a a ae | Ohio . . is - #3 68,800 }railroad,and the cost is estimated at 1,044,402,- 
The present number closes the 5th volume| Michigan - L . - 5 9,500 |500. These vast sums above stated have all 
of the Intelligencer. An index has been pre-| Indianna - - - - 5 6,800 ‘been expended for railways within the last 
pared, which will shortly be furnished to| Illinois - - - - 8 3,700 [twenty years. It may be safely asserted that 
subscribers with a title page. Missing num-| /0'¥4 tas 4 as on + ee ea 
§ page. |} g nm-| “Wisconsin - : i 2h ies — which will be completed within the next five 
bers can be supplied at the office of Publica-| sibs ——/ years, will represent an additional amount of ~ 
tion, where the volume can be neatly bound! 163 871,800 capital equal to the sums expended upon those = 


jalready finished. At the close of 1847 the 
railways built and in progress in Great Britain 








and lettered for seventy-five cents. 





ae ' ., 
ae | Slave States. Number. Volumes and Ireland were 12,481 miles. In France at 
We have received a communication “from! Delaware- - - - 1 5000 |the close of 1846 the number built and in pro- 
a friend,” which we are willing to publish| ao nrg >i e f 7 oo jgress was 3841 miles. In Russia 1600 miles 
. ai . .: : | Virginia - = . - vo, | were in progress.— Ledger. 
with some modifications, which we think Naeseh Gasciion - E - 3 16,000 § & 
necessary to the proper understanding of the, South Carolina - . - 5 38,400 , 
subject trented of. Georgia - ‘i i 22,000 Curistiran Epucation.—The following ex- 
; piel” i . 3 ae 12,200 {cellent remarks, in connection with the subject 
We shall be obliged by the Author leaving, B aitaleadin 7 : - 5 13,300 lof cruelty to animals, are extracted from the 
his name with the publisher. Missississippi. - A a 5,000 | Twelfth Report of the Belfast Prevention So- 
Several other communications have come, Arkansas - ‘ sin: a — jciety: eis 
to hand, which shall be attended to in due) Tennessee . . ne 26,700 whe -edneastion, eaperielly he Carsten 
| Kentucky . : .* 44,600 |¢ducation, enjoyed in civilized life, exerts a 
season. ieeiiead 7 ‘  s 20,500 |Softening and humanizing influence over all 
- edhe. ie 7 me __ | those who make a xight use of their inestima- 
sumeenaTi0n. | Dieta s+. . . she ___|ble privileges. Some of the sayings of the 
The number of passengers arrived atthe! District of Columbia - ak 75,000 | wise men of antiquity, and the laws of some of 
port of New York, during the year 1848, for an ee ithe most polished nations of ancient times, are 


whom commutation and hospital money was| 72 338,000 jlargely imbued with sentiments of kindness, on 
paid, was 189,176, of whom there were jaccount of their being introductory of humanity 





Natives of Ireland, 98,061 | The whole number of volumes given in the |to our fellow creatures. 
a aidtiamee 51.973 |American public libraries is 1,209,800, while, | “Th sa 
De of saead 9142. |as we have seen, those of Paris alone amount he arts, well learned, the soul to peace incline, 
o of other countries, 39,143 | Tame the wild beast, and manners rude refine. 


}to 1,300,000 being more than a book for every ; 
189 176 person. ‘This difference is mostly explained| It is true we must still deplore the existence 
ne es sidering the pride which royalty has/of much inhumanity, even in Christian lands, 
Of those applying and relieved at the office by considering | I ek ieee bedbepr reef . —— 

of the Commissioners of Emigration being jn|t@ken in founding large libraries which are|but this is not owing to their Christianity, but 
all 16,320—12,264 were Irish, 4,157 Ger-|PeThaps little visited. The Royal Library of|to the weak hold it has yet obtained of many, 
mans and 399 others. Paris contains 800,000 volumes, nearly two-| who, having ample opportunity to know their 
The temporary relief granted to 6,640 per-| thirds of the whole. One library in London,|duty and their privileges, still trifle with their 
sons, consisted of a supper and a night's lodg- patronized by royal favor, numbers 350,000 | most solemn obligations. Che tenor of the 
ing. volumes, being nearly the whole of the aggre-| whole, both of the Old and New Testament, is 
The total number of persons, who for a &!- jmerciful. We need not here enter into detail. 
longer or shorter period of the year have be- Another reason for the difference is, that the Such prohibitions as * Thou shalt not muzzle 
come chargeable to the Commissioners, is European libraries have been centuries collect-|the ox when he treadeth out the corn ; we hou 

27,401. ing, while those of the United States have |shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk; 
The Commissioners have reliable informa- bee” Collected principally within the last half)“ If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee, thou 
tion that during the ensuing year the emigra-/C¢MtUry- Besides, the libraries of Europe are shalt not take the dam with the young ;” and 
tion from Germany will be greater than ever,|Patronized chiefly by comparatively few per- the sympathy of God for Ninevah, not only on 
while it is equally certain that it will show a SS; whose pride is to make a Jearned display. |account of its ten hundred thousand rational 
further increase from Ireland and other parts !® the United States, the collection of books inhabitants, but its “ much cattle,” are selected 
of Europe. and the founding of libraries is the work of/out of a multitude scattered over the Old Tes- 
the whole people, and they are established on tament page. Indeed, were it otherwise, we 
‘a scale combining the greatest economy as/would have strong reason to suspect the Scrip- 
BOOKS. iwell as the greatest benefit. They are here tures to be the revelation of Him “ whose ten- 
In London there are four public libraries, diffused among the people, and benefit thou-|der mercies are overall his works.” It is the 
containing, in the aggregate, 397,000 volumes,|sands where hundreds are benefitted by the)same in the New Testament, and a prominent 
Paris possesses five public libraries, to which libraries of Europe. declaration of him who taught as never man 


—_.. 
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are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ;’’| was done, I would run home for some bread, 
and elsewhere he says, “ Be ye therefore mer- and sit by the nest to see them eat, for an hour 
ciful, as your Father also is merciful.” Les-\at a time. They were now feathered, and 
sons of humanity are taught by the example, almost ready to fly. When I came one morn-| 
as well as by the doctrines of the Saviour of|ing, 1 found them all, cut up into quarters, 
mankind. We admit his mercy was more|The grass round the nest was red with blood. 
largely lavished on the human race, but the in-|Their little limbs were raw and bloody.— 
forior animals were by no means overlooked.|The mother was on a tree, and the father on 
He inculcated the supplying of water and food|the wall, mourning for their young. I cried | 
to cattle as an act of mercy, even on the Sab- myself, for I was a child. I thought, too, that 
bath day, and drew one of his finest argu-|the parents looked on me as the author of their 
ments from the propriety of relieving an ox or| miseries, and this made me still more unhappy.| 
an ass, when fallen into a pit, though it were|[ wanted to undeceive them. I wanted tosym- 
on the sacred day of rest. Of Him it might) pathise with and comfort them. When I left 
truly be said, that he did not “hurt nor des-|the field, they followed me with their eyes and 
troy,” in the whole range of creation. The| with mournful reproaches. I was too young 
foxes could repose in their dens, and the birds! and too sincere in my grief to m ‘ 
in their nests, unmolested by the Son of Man.|trophes. But I can never forget my feelings. 
He shot no arrow, he brandished no spear, he|'The impression will never be worn away, nor 
laid no snare to capture the creatures that God|can I cease to abhor every species of inhuman- 
made free. ‘The very thought is revolting to| ity towards inferior animals.” 
all the ideas we have been taught to entertain) The only sure foundation for the full and 
of the Redeemer's mild and gentle character-| proper performance of our duties to our fellow 
To use our influence, therefore, singly and| men and to all living creatures, is to be found 
collectively, to reiterate the lessons and exhibit|in obedience to the precepts of the gospel. 
the example of Him who went about doing) How beantiifully does John Woolman illus- 
good, must surely be consistent with the spirit trate this truth in the following remarks: “I 
of the gospel. | was early convinced in my mind that true re-| 
An affecting anecdote, related by John Wool-/ligion consists in an inward life, wherein the| 
man, may be appropriately introduced in this| heart doth love and reverence God the Creator, | 


ake any apos- 


connection. ‘ A thing remarkable in mychild-|and learns to exercise true justice and good- 
hood,’* says he, “ was, that once going to ajness, not only toward all men, but also toward) 
neighbour’s house, I saw, on the way, a robin the brute creatures; that, as the mind is moved | 
sitting on her nest, and as I came near she went|by an inward principle to love God as an in| 
off; but, having young ones, flew about, and| visible, incomprehensible Being 


by the same 


taught, in his sermon on the Mount, is, “Blessed|[ returned to feed them. As soon as school would have done, stepped over it saying “ there 


” 


is room enough for thee and me. 

The extent of man’s privileges to take the 
lives of inferior animals, is both correctly and 
beautifully expressed by the amiable Cowper 
in a few lines :— 





“ If man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs; 
Else they are all, the meanest things tbat are, 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in His sovereign wisdom made them al!.” 


It is much to be regretted that the number 
of societies for the prevention of cruelty is sul! 
sosmall. It is, however, on the other hand, a 
pleasing reflection that those already formed 


jhave been the means of extensive usefulness, 


and that through the pulpit, the platform, and 
the press, they have access to the whole coin- 
munity ; and great as the necessity may stil! 
be for all the benevolent efforts that the humane 


‘are capable of making, there can be no doubt 


that an extensive moral revolution has taken 
place, and that, to a very large extent, the 
treatment of animals in general has greatly 
changed for the better. ‘I'his is owing, on th» 
part of some, to the fear of the penalties of the 
law, but on the part of others, to changes and 
improved feelings and ideas, in regard to the 
rights of tbc lower creation, and the duties due 


ithem from their rational and accountable 


owners. 
nimitigpiinvon 
BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE LATE DAVID WILDMAN. 
He was born at Keighley, inthe West Riding 


with many cries expressed her concern for}principle it is moved to love Him in all his,of Yorkshire, inthe year 1782, and continued tu 


them. 


I stood and threw stones at her till one| manifestations in the visible world ; that, as by | Teside there all his life. 


He was the son of a 


striking her, she fell down dead ; at first I was|his breath the flame of life was kindled in all|™mixed marriage, but, unlike many of this class, 
pleased with the exploit, but after a few min-|sensible creatures, to say we love God as un-| he had not the privilege of attending our meet- 
utes was seized with horror, for having in a|seen, and at the same time exercise cruelty to-\!0g8 for worship ; Friends either dying, or leav- 
sporting way, killed an innocent creature while| ward the least creature, moving by his life, or|ing town, when he was quite young. He was, 
she was careful of her young. I beheld her|by life derived from him, is a contradiction in| therefore, brought up in the practice of attend- 


lying dead, and thought those young ones, for| itself.” 
which she was so careful, must now perish for| 


ling the worship of the Methodists; but like 
All that we call pleasure is not happiness.|t00 many of the youth of this day, he showed 


want of their dam to nourish them; and after|[ hope you will soon be brought to see, that nothing of a decidedly religious character, unti| 

some painful considerations on the subject, I|there is no rational enjoyment in amusing our-|after the death of his mother, whose pious anc 

climbed up the tree, took all the young birds\selves at the expense of the sufferings and|tender advices during her last illness, made 
- } 


and killed them, supposing that better than to|death of unoffending animals. that made} 
and believed in this case that Scripture proverb| of speech, endowed them, too, with sensation and| 
was fulfilled, ‘ The tender mercies of the winked onpacitine of enjoyment, and susceptibility of, 
are cruel.’ [then went on my errand, but for| pain, and it is both cruel and wicked to torture| 
some hours could think of little else but the|them for mere sport. Can it for a moment be 
cruelties I had committed, and was much! supposed, that He who feeds the fowls of} 
troubled. Thus, He whose tender mercies are| Heaven, and hears the raven’s cry, and pro-| 
over all his works, hath placed a principle in| vides for the fnny tribes, will look on with in-! 
the ae = — invites to exercisejindiflerence at his rational and accountable| 
goodness towards every living creature; and|creature, man, mangling and torturing the fish 
this being singly attended to, people become|and the bird—so exquisitely iimnads-on admi- 
tender-hearted and sympathising ; but being|rably adapted to their situations in the scale of 
frequently and totally rejected, the mind be-\being, and so clearly exhibiting the wisdom 
comes shut up in a contrary disposition.” ‘and goodness of their Author? That cannot) 
The late William Ellery Channing, in a let-/be a rational and innocent amusement which| 
ter written soon after leaving college, declaces,| inflicts unnecessary suffering on any of the sen-| 
“ Icansay I have never killed a bird. I would|tient works of the Almighty’s hands, and on| 
not crush the meanest insect which crawls upon; which we cannot reflect with satisfaction ?, 
the ground. ‘They have the same right to live} Have you ever read of any good man who 
~ . . - 5 . . . . 

that I have, they received it from the same sported with the lives and feelings of even irra-| 
Father, and [ will not mar the works of God tional creatures? Domitian, the cruel Roman 
a pryennniis i ale vr ee poe me was me to er = 
an eran incident in my child-| subjects in hundreds, inured himself to cruelty) 

hood which has given aturn to my whole life| by torturing and maiming insects. Take, rather, 
and character. I found a nest of birds in my}as your model the gentle and tender Cooper, 
father’s ~ _— held four young ones.|who would not ‘reckon in his list of friends the 
They had no down when I first discovered man who would needlessly set foot upon a! 
them. They opened their little mouths as if|worm ;’ and another, who, on seeing an hum-| 
they were hungry, and I gave them some|ble beetle in his path, instead of crushing it 





crumbs which were in my pocket. Every day| with his foot, as many unthinking persons) 


nection. 


sucha deep and lasting impression on his 
leave them to pine away and die miserably ;|us rational and erect, and gave us the faculty| mind, as to caus 


e him earnestly to enquire the 
way to Zion with his face thitherward. Con- 
tinuing to frequent the Methodist place of wor- 
ship, he subsequently united himself with them 
in religious fellowship, and continued a zealous 
and devoted member of that body for about 
five years; when, becoming uneasy at the 
light and ready manner, as it appeared to him, 
in which too many among them seemed to pert- 
form acts of religious worship, his more deep- 
ly thinking mind feeling dissatisfied therewith, 
it caused him to waver as to his religious con- 
The language was often sounded in 
his spiritual ear and rested upon his mind, 
“ God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” Fre- 
quently dwelling on the words, * Wait on the 
Lord;” he was led to seek more earnestly for 
an increase of light, yea, the * true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh intothe world;”” 
which, through infinite love and mercy, he 
was favoured to find, to the great end lasting 
relief of his deeply humbled spirit. In the 
silent hours of night, after deep wading, God, 
whom he so earnestly sought, was pleased to 
come to “ His temple,” and to impart a mea- 
sure of “the light of the knowledge of His 
glory, in the face of Jesus Christ ;” at whose 
glorious manifestation, he was constrained to 
cry alond, ‘* My Lord, and my Master.” 
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From this time, his view of the spirituality |he had read, and for which he entertained a/ walking across the floor, he stooped, spake his 
of the gospel dispensation became so enlarged, high esteem ; often saying her works were the | wife’s name, and instantly expired! aged sixty- 
that he withdrew himself altogether from the|most valuable to him, because sosimple, clear, |six years and four weeks; his prayer that a 


Society with whom he had been a member, 
and began (o sit alone to wait on the Lord in 
solemn silence; a willingness having been 
wrought in his mind, thus to appear “as a fool 
before men for the sake of Christ.” This in- 
troduced him into many and great trials, as 
well as controversies with these whom he 
had left, who were anxious to bring him to 
his old way of thinking and acting. But he, 
being taught in the school of Christ, was 
always “ able to give an answer to them that 
asked him of the hope that was in him, with 
meekness ;” carefully watching his words, 
being ever mindful not to wound the feelings 
of others, but manifesting charity to all, F 
Continuing regularly to wait on the Lord in 
silent retirement, he thus kept up a meeting 
himself, with the exception of a Friend now 
and then happening to drop in and sit with 
him. These occasional visits proved to him 
as a brook by the way, even gladdening and 
strengthening his heart. Thus was he able to 
bear a noble testimony to the benefit of silent 
worship ; which occasioned many reflections to| 
be cast upon him,some going so far as to say 
he was insane. But “ through evil report and 
good report,” in deep humility and meekness, 
was he strengthened to follow his divine Mas- 
ter—manifesting to all, that greater was he) 
that was in him, than hethat is in the world. | 
After continuing thus faithful fornear eleven 
years, he was cheered by another individual 
going to sit with him, who continued so to do 


and easy to understand. Once, after reading! 
a portion of George Fox’s Journal, he said,| 
“What a glorious army of martyrs there will| 
be in heaven, of such great and good men as| 
George Fox, and others who, with their blood, | 
have sealed their testimony to the truths of the| 
gospel,”’ : 

On some of his high professing neighbours’ 
asking, * What he gained by sitting in silence, 
it was so strange a thing to them?” he replied, | 
they were times of refreshment to him; adding, | 
* When I am alone and from man, the Lord! 
is always with me, and in silence I hear His 
voice speaking in me, showing me the way 
wherein { ought to walk.”” He would, in re-! 
lation to the subject, sometimes say, “ If thou 
wanted a favour of some great person, and was 
permitted to enter his presence, and thou 
shouldst continue talking unto him, and not! 
allow him to speak, what kind of a man would 
he take thee tobe? Then how much more 
oughtest thou in silent humility to enter into 
the presence of God? Forhe is a Spirit; and 
they that worship Him, must worship Him in| 
spirit and truth.” 

During the later part of his life, his love 
for silent retirement and prayer increasing, he 
was in the daily practice of retiring to his little| 
room for a short time, and also held a week-| 
day meeting alone. For twelve months before | 


of fasting and preyer. Ever after, he did not} 
breakfast until after the meeting had been 


speedy transition might be granted him, seeim- 
ing thas to be remarkably answered. 


—— 
DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS. 


Climate and food are the chief causes which 
produce changes in the magnitude, figure, 
colour, and constitution of wild animals. But, 
beside these causes, there are others which 
have an influence upon animals when reduced 
to a domestic or unnatural state. When at per- 
fect liberty, animals seem to have selected their 
particular zones or regions of the globe, whick 
are most consonant to the nature and constitu- 
tion of each particular tribe. There they spon- 
taneously remain, and never, like men, dis- 
perse themselves over the whole surface of the 
earth. But when obliged by man, or by any 
great revolution of nature, to abandon their na- 
tive soil, they undergo changes so great, that, 
to recognize and distinguish them, recourse 
must be had to the most accurate examination. 
If we add to climate and food, those natural 
causes of alteration in free animals, the empire 
of men over such of them as he has reduced to 
servitude, the degree to which tyranny de- 
grades and disfigures nature, will appear to be 
creatly augmented. ‘The monflon, the stock 
from which our domestic sheep have derived 
their origin, is ‘comparatively a large animal. 


|his death, he was impressed with the necessity | He js as fleet as a stag, armed with horns and 


strong hoofs, and covered ‘with coarse hair. 
With these natural advantages, he dreads 





till the time of his death ; and he had the satis-) broke up; and on his wife making some allu-'neither the inclemency of the sky, or the vo- 


faction to know, that after he was gone there/sions to it, he would say, “I have bread given 
would be two or three left, who would (and|/me by my heaverly Father.” 
who do) continue to hold a meeting for wor-| Some time before his close, the following’ 
ship, as he had done for about thirty years—j|passage, with others of like import, was im-| 
thus leaving behind him a sweet savour, and a}pressed upon his mind: “ At such an hour as 
name better than that of sons or daughters. jye think not, the Sonof man cometh.” He! 

He bore a faithful testimony on the subject often prayed that his affliction might be short,| 
of paid ministry, as well as in regard to the\and his close peaceful; at times remarking, | 
doctrine of freedom from sin. This was proved|* sudden death ” would, to him, “ bring sud-| 
in the latter case, by a conversation he had/den glory.’”’ He seemed not to overlook the 
with a priest not long before his death, respect-| injunction, “ Set thine house in order, for thou| 
ing holiness and the power of sin; when he/shalt die agd not live;” as many incidents 
urged the necessity and possibility of living|tended to show—one of which was his anxiety 
without sin, according to the Saviour’s express|for seven days before his close, to pay any| 
command, “Be ye, therefore, perfect even as| little debt he might owe. Meeting the doctor, 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.’’}who had visited his wife in a short affliction, | 
At this the priest said, “ I sin every day of my|he requested him to call with the account;| 
life ;” to which David simply but honestly re-|saying, “i wish to pay all I owe before I die;”| 





a 


plied, * Then thou art achild of the devil ;’jadding that himself and another were the only 
for * he that is born of God sinneth not; but is parties to whom he owed anything; at which 
passed from death unto life’’—adducing many)the doctor’smilingly said, « [ have not seen you 
portions of Scripture in confirmation thereof ;|look so well for some time.’’ D. W. replied, 


at which the priest left him, apparently sur-)*that may be, but,” laying his hand upon his 
prised at what he had heard. left side, “I feel it here.”’ 


Toward the latter part of his life, domestic\ 
trials increased upon him ; but he was enabled| 
to endure them with Christian resignation, look- 
ing unto Him who “ was made perfect through 
suffering.” He moved in one of those hum- 
ble walks of life, which may be justly termed 
respectable ; poor, but yet concerned to owe no 
man anything but love; and, through industry 
and strict economy, he was enabled so to walk 
through life. 

It was his practice, when the labours of the 
day were over, toread a portion of the Holy 


i 


said, “ But I think I have done with it!’ 


On the evening of First-day,the 9th of 7th! 
month last, and not quite two days before his| 
close, he took the works “of Margaret Fell, 
(which he had had for twenty-five years,) to 
his sister, and said, “ This is thine; such books 
are worth their weight in gold ’"’—*,but it has 
been strongly impressed upon my mind that I 
should bring it home.’’ On his sister saying it! 
did not signify, as she knew where it was, he 
On 
‘Third-day following, the 11th of Seventh month, 
1848, after taking home his work as usual, he 


Scriptures with his family, and afterwards to|complained of pain in his stomach, and lay 
sit with them some time in silence, before re.|\down for a short time, his wife taking him a 
tiring for the night. The Holy Scriptures,|little tea: after which he got up, came down! 


racity of the wolf. He not only, by the swift- 
ness of his course, escapes from his enemies, 
but he is enabled to resent them by the strength 
of his body and the solidity of his arms. How 
different is this animal from our domestic sheep, 
who are timid, weak, and unable to defend 
themselves. Without the protection of man, 
the whole race would soon be extirpated by 
rapacious animals‘and by winter storms. In the 
warmest climates of Africa and of Asia, the 
monflon, which is the common parent of the 
sheep, appears to be less degenerated than in 
any other region. Though ,reduced to a do- 
mestic state, he has preserved his stature and 
his hair; butthe size of his horns is diminished. 
The sheep of Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
&c., have undergone greater changes; and, in 
proportion as they approach toward either 
pole, they diminish in size, iM strength, in 
swiftness. and in courage. In relation to man, 
they are improved in some articles, and viti- 
ated in others. Their coarse hair is converted 
mto fine wool. But, with regard to fnature, 
improvement and degeneration amount to the 
same thing; for both imply an alteration of the 
original constitution. 

The ox is more influenced by nourishment 
than any other domestic animal. In countries 
where the pasture is luxurient,the oxen ac- 
quire a prodigious size- ‘To the oxen of Ethi- 
opia and “some provinces of Asia, the ancients 
gave the appellation of Bull-Elephants, be- 
cause, in these regions, they approach to the 
magnitude of the elephant. This effect is 
chiefly produced by the abundance of rich and 
succulent herbage. The Highlands of Scot- 
land, and indeed every high and northern 
country, afford striking examples of the influ- 
ence of food upon the magnitude of cattle. The 








and a few Friends’ books, were his chief read-| stairs, and sitting a little while partook of some oxen, as well as the horses, in the most north- 
ing. Among these were the works of Marga-| gruel, as the pain in his stomach he said wasjern parts of Scotland, are extremely diminu- 
ret Feil, which seemed to be among the first/not relieved. He then rose from his seat, and ‘tive; bat, when transported to richer pasture. 
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their size is augmented, and the qualities of!|South Wales, West Australia, South Austra-|are as yet known, and only minute fractions of 
their flesh are improved. The climate has like-\lia, Australia Felix, (Port Philip,) are all com-|those fractions in process of exploration. ‘There 
wise a considerable influence on the nature of} prised in that vast island; for it is completely|are 300,000 colonists, and 2,690,810 square 
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the ox. In the northern regions of both conti-| surrounded by water, and therefore isolated| miles in Australia; that is, in round numbers, 


nents, he is discovered with long soft hair. He|from other lands—first called New Holland,|nine square miles for every inhabitant ; where- 
has likewise a large bunch on his shoulders ;/and now called Australia, Australasia, and by|as, in Europe, there are 92 inhabitants for 
and this deformity is common to the oxen of|far the largest of that group denominated the |every single square mile. Australia, taking 
Asia, Africa, and America. Those of Europe|Eastern Indies. It is situated between the pa-|the European calculation, may support 248.- 
have.no bunch. The European oxen, however, |rallels of 11 and 39 degrees of south latitude,| 000,000 of people, or 828 times more than its 


seem to be the primitive race, to which the/measures in length from east to west about,present population. We have made the cal- 
bunch kind ascend, by intermixture, in the|2,400 miles, with an average breadth of 1,200,/culation to show how little chance there is, in 
second or third generation, The difference in 


on a superficial area equal to three-fourths of|our time, of Australia being over-populated. 
their size is remarkably great. The small zebu,|Europe. The area of the latter is 3,684,841) There is room enough for millions; for their 
or bunched ox of Arabia, is not one tenth part 


square miles ; that of Australia 2,690,810. The |support in abundance, labor alone is required.”’ 
of the magnitude of the Ethiopian ball ele-|reader wil! bear in mind that the most southern 


parts of Australia must be the coldest, as they | 
are farthest from the equator, and nearest the| 
fozen regions of the south pole. We will now 
refer to our author for some general informa-| 


phant. 

The influence of food upon the dog kind 
seems not to be great. In all his variations 
and degradations, he appears to follow the dif- 


ee 


IMPROVED CHIMNEY. 


O. L. Wheelock, of Watertown, N. Y.. 


ferences of climate. In the warmest climates, | 
he is naked; in the northern regions, he is co- | 
vered with a coarse, thick hair; and he is 
adorned with a fine silky robe in Spain and 
Syria, where the mild temperature of the air 
converts the hair of most quadrupeds into a! 
kind of silk. Besides these external varia-) 
tions produced by climate, the dog undergoes 
other changes, which proceed from his situa-| 
tion, his captivity, and the nature of the inter-| 
course he holds with man. His size is aug-| 
mented or diminished by obliging the smaller| 


tion respecting New Holland or Australia. He|has invented a beautiful and usefal improvement 
says, ‘ Sixty years have now elapsed since the /o chimneys which we judge, from a model, to 
first settlement was effected upon the coast of|be valuable. It is constructed partly of sheet, 
Australia—a period of no great duration in the|and partly of cast iron, the cast being outside 
general efflux of time; but which, in this in-|@ad made of an ornamental character. The 
stance, has been wonderfully efficient in de- \chimney will not weigh much—it is cheap and 
veloping the resources, and elevating the des-|perfecily safe, and can be made to receive a 
tinies of a vast area of the terrestial portion of|number of pipes from different stoves, and by 
the globe. In the year 1787, a colony was) being partly double it is combined with a ven- 
founded by Britain, ina remote and isolated |tilating apparatus which makes it both a smoke 
region, for the reception and punishment of/@nd ventilating chimney.—Exch. 

her criminals. ‘The first fleet,’ as it has 





kinds to unite together, and by observing the been distinctly termed, disembarked its living y 
same conduct with the larger individuals.|cargo upon the shores of Botany Bay, a name POLITENESS 
Pendulous ears, the most certain mark of domes-| which has ever since been condemned to an) 


tic servitude and of fear, are almost universal.|unseemly association with the vices and degra-| True politeness is the offspring of good na- 
Of many races of dogs, a few only have re-|dation of human nature, but which still recalls|ture and a good heart. Ik is far from the stu- 
tained the primitive state of their ears. Erect}to the mind of the naturalist the delight expe-|died politeness of a fop, as the flower of wax 
ears are now confined to the wolf-dog, the| rienced at this spot by the scientificcompanions|is from nature’s own fragrant rose. Yet a 
shepher.’s dog and the dog of the north. of Cook, as they explored (botanizing, hence|good heart needs cultivation to be productive 

The color of animals is greatly variegated by| Botany Bay,) for the first time, the strange and|of good manners. How often have my own 
domestication. The dog, the ox, the sheep,|interesting types of Australian vegetation.—|feclings been injured by a rough, uncalled for 
the goat, the horse, have assumed all kinds of| But the enthusiasm of the botanist had reported|remark, when kind words would have been so 
colors and even mixtures of colors, in the|on afield of science rather than of colonization,|easily spoken! ‘There are times for sarcasm 
same individuals. The hog has changed|and overlooked the inconvenience of the har-|and rebuke, but these, in no case should be 
from black to white: and white without the | bor, and the sand and sterility of the surround-|so frequent as to forma habit of blunt and 
intermixture of spots is generally accompanied|ing country. The first location was quickly careless speaking. Some are led to such a 
with essential imperfections. Men who are|abandoned, and the new colony removed to a,course by attempting to be frank and open- 
remarkably fair, and whose hair is white, have|more suitable resting-place, situated only a few| hearted, forgetting that the most severe and 
generally a defect in their hearing, and at the|miles to the northward, where the future city, unwelcome traths can be uttered in the kind- 
same time, weak and red eyes. Quadrupeds|of Sidney was founded, in a small cove on thejest and most polite Janguage. * Words are 
which are entirely white likewise have red|southern shore of Port Jackson. One thou-|empty,” but important things. One heedless 
eyes and adulness of hearing. The varia-|sand and thirty individaals, chiefly male and|saying may destroy a valuable friendship, may 
tions from the original color are most remarka-|female convicts, formed the nucleus of the|sever hearts whose union would have been a 
ble in our domestic fowls. In a brood of chick-| Australian colonies, and their pastoral career|blessing through time. It is useless to say “ it 
ens. though all of them proceed from the same|was simultaneously commenced, by an impor-|was spoken in sport’”—a spark of fire, unin- 
parents, not one of ilem hes the same colors|tation on the part of the government, of seven tentionally thrown upon powder, will ignite it 
with another. |horses and six horned cattle. These settle-|as soon as one thrown intentionally. The 

Domestication not only changes the external|ments now contain a population of “nearly | motto of friendship should be kind feelings, 


appearance of animals, but alters and modi-| 300,000 colonists, with 1,000,000 of horned kind words and kind acts.—Golden Rule. 
fies their natural dispositions. ‘The dog, for cattle. There are also 12,000,000 of sheep, | 


example, when in a state of liberty, is a rapa-| including those of all ages, and 150,000 horses, | 


cious quadruped, and hunts and devours thejand the surplus produce of those remote pos-| When we withdraw from human intercourse 


weaker species. But, after he has submitted|sessions is borne to the British shores by an | into solitude, we ate more peculiarly committed 
to the dominion of man, he relinguishes his\annual fleet of upwards of 100 sail.’ 

natural ferocity, and is converted into a mean,|suggestive are those two last sentences. 
servile, patient, and paratistical slave. 


— 


— »—_—_ 


How | jn the presence of the Divinity ; yet some men 
Let/retire into solitude to devise or perpetrate 
‘us reflect how incipient colonization took place|crimes. ‘This is like a man going to meet and 
|—under what auspices—and with what slender brave a lion in his own gloomy desert in the 
‘and objectional means-—with one thousand very precincts of his dread abode. 
lmale and female convicts, six horned cattle, John Foster. 
and seven horses. If the resources of Aus- 
tralia were then known, and a commensurate) 
system of colonization then begun in those In-| 
dies beyond the Indies situate in temperate 
latitades, and therefore more congenial to the| In the midst of those events which vex thee, 
development of the Englishman’s capabilities,|said Marcus Aurelius, remember that, so far 
|whata magnificent south-eastern empire would | from the uccident which has happened to thee 
Felix,” by M. Westgarth. The following ex-|we have now! Let lost time be retrieved, past| being an evil, thy constancy In supporting it 
tract will be read with interest :— lerrors avoided; and let it be borne in mind will make thee derive a certain advantage 


AUSTRALIA, 


Australia is exciting no little attention among 
the government and people of Great Britain. 
It is regarded as the new land of commerce ; 
and the poverty and distress at home have in- 
duced thousands to direct theireyes and minds 
to that quarter. We have before us a new 
work upon the subject, entitled “ Australia 


MAXIM OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


“ Det us mention that North Australia, New| that but fractions of the Australian continent from it. 
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THE DUTY OF MOTHERS. | JOHNS & PAYNE, N. EF. corner Fourth and Arch! 

A taste for reading is of the greatest impor-| streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh 

tance to cultivate in early life + Since it opens ; SPRING GoopDs. | prising a general assortment of articles used by, Builders, 

channels of the best instruction, and places Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and Lustres. | Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generali”, House- 

within the sphere of domestic employment, Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 

the most interesting materials for the occupa- . a A ie i | Secon superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
tion of the hours of leisure. Never was there |;0°' “ik Shaw's, arcelona and Vashmere Shawls. —_| will be sold at very reasonable prices. 

a period in the ages that are past, in which so Inour ** FURNISHING WAREROOM” may) Alex. 8. Truman. 


be tound | 2 mo. Ist.—Sm. 





RUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha- 
sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store, 
| No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 


Alex. Shaw 


happy @ selection of booksg for the youthful | Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. ENP 
mind could have been made, as is at the pre- Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. |QNANSLER'’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
sent day; nor was there a period, in which vo ogy Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. ha all eg oats oe —_ side. 1 porn 

: ° ° aa 9 . 10. | \ srocure ce reams, elles and water 
parental wisdom was so urgently required, in| sell ices of all favors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
making a safe and beneficent selection. Not| 


; , A al various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
only have the elements of science and litera- (00D DRY GOODS—FRIENDLY STYLES,— | candy and confections in general. 
ture been presented in their most simple and 


EYRE & LANDELL,S. W. corner Fourth and) (Gc Sugar free from slave abor used in the manufac- 
most attractive form, and brought down to the |Arch, have endeavoured for the last nine years to estab- ture of the above articles. 


3 : . \lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Fri igh 
level of juvenile capacity ; but the same pro- 4 4 1 my nese Evens sole sy... goa, Op. 


} hate sa resort and be suited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods! See Ty ie, an . =. 

cess of simplifying and embellishing has been | adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. \ = SHAW, CHINA STORE, No. 15 North 

employedto subserve the cause of dangerous Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, jae, es a ae a ee 
4 , 


error, of disguised and of avowed infidelity, |P!sin Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, 








and of principles equally hostile to happiness, | 
to morals, and to religion. The .indiscrimi-| 
nate perusal of works of fiction also, whether! 
in prose or poetry, is calculated to induce con-| 
sequences which a pious parent cannot con-| 
template without dread. It has a tendency at/| 
once to vitiate the taste ; to give undue excite-| 
ment to the imagination, at the expense of 
every other intellectual energy ; to subjugate 
reason to the dominion of the passions ; to! 
contaminate the thoughts, by contaminating 
the heart; to exhibit, under false and fasci-! 
nating colors, a course of amusement and dis- 
sipation, and to overspread with gloom the) 
scenes of common life, so as to render its duties 
irksome, and its lawful pleasures insipid. | 
Judge, then, ye .parents, whether indiscrimi-| 
nate reading can be permitted with safety ;| 
and whether a mild, and gentle, and persua-| 
sive authority ought not to be exercised in the) 
choice of books for your children. 
——— 

TAXES. | 

The taxes are, indeed, heavy —said Dr.| 
Franklin on one occasion—and if those laid on) 
by the government were the only ones we had 
to pay, we might more easily discharge them;| 
but we have many others, and much more. 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice| 
as much by our idleness, three times as much} 
by our pride,and four times as much by our 
folly: and from these taxes the commissioners | 
cannot ease or deliver us by allowing me 
abatement ! 





We should learn to quiet ourselves under 
our crosses with the thoughts of our mercies, 


especially if we have a scriptural hope of per- 
petual happiness beyond the grave. | 


\j EW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS.—Chas.| 
LN Adams invites the particular attention of Faienps 
to his extensive veriety of Fazsa Dax Gowns, consist- 
ing of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
into the market. An examination is requested before 
Friends make their purchases, as the kinds arejtoo nu-| 
merous to advertise. 
LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 

C. A. is giving his attention especially to articles in 
this line, and the purchaser can find an assortment of 
Linex Fanntcs here, the quality and prices of which 
can scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No. 79 ArchSt, 
between Second and Third, north side 

P. 8. An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 
at 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
regular price. 














‘J ANTED.—A competent Teacher to take charge | 
of the Male Department of Friends’ School at 


Salem, New Jersey, in place of Haladay Jackson, re- 
signed. Address 





CLEMENT ACTON, or 


MINOR HARVEY. 
Salem, 3d mo. 24—St. 


siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- | [ NBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, 


Plain Thibet Shawls, 
Barcelona Hdkfs. 
Plain Calicoes, 
Neat Ginghams, 


and other articles to suit housekeepers, which will be 
sold at reasonable prices, and delivered to any part of the 
city free of charge. Friends are invited to call. 

feb. 7—tf. 


Quiet De Laines, 
Plain Alpacas, 
Plain Table Covers, 
Good Black Silks, cei 
Good Gloves only, India Goods, HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Hosiery, very good, Good Flannels. BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
. & L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which|abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. The wibter 

gives them a shawl room, also a merino room, separate term will commence on the 26th of 11th mo., 1848. 
from main store. Their basement is well stocked with |The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
Furnishing Linen atd Housekeeping Goods ; also mus- of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 
lins by the piece. lof the Principal, Henry W. Ridgway, or of G. M. JUS. 

P. S. Friends can always depend upon meeting with ‘TICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, 
the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest Cap| Baltimore, orM. S . FOSTER, Trenton,N. J. 


Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Hdkfs., all not} —————————— 
only of the best quality, but in the best possible order. | i aieeteney abetaaned aan eee, > 


lst mo. 1-tf. 
Paper and Books, for sale by 
Mth dine akeon LA aed Dee te Rae W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
| EMOVED.—T.E. CHAPMAN has removed his| 














3d mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
) Bek ebF Osos: Gare Ma. 1 Seah!) FR) ee 
street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new| PPAPER HANGIN(GS.—The Subscribers having 


and beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit-| fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
able for the present season, which he invites his friends|their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
anc the public genenlly to call and examine)viz : | varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat- 
Irving’s Sketch Beok, illustrated ; Whittier’s Poems;/terus of fine Satin. Papers, both French and American; 
Leaflets of Memory ; Read’s Female Poets of America;|also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms,|Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
&e. &e. | Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
Country Merchants supplied with School and Blank wholesale or retail. . 
ooks at very low prices. | QP Houses neatly papered in the City or County by 
T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St, |€*perienced workmen, whose work will be warranted, 
} 
| 


or WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
FREE PRODUCE STORE No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, | 7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
Wholesale and Retail, W ment of extra Flour selected expressly fur family 
Shirting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. |use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch, 
Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. er Se ES BETES ET 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. | \)2W HAT to & ae ~ 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs, 19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 


bric and Muslins, ted colours. : ons : 
ane Sails Pasian tee Denpetions | trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
Gentes ead Bemmer.fensels.. Teble Diaper. Qj been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 


Cloths. 4 mo.1.—tf 
Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. j terms eee 


Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. 
Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 








Sd mo. 











EMOVAL.--Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs bis friends 

: : : and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
Satinets, Mouslin de lain, all woel. |No. 19 North Fourth 3t., nearly opposite his former 
Wodding and cotton laps. Umbrellas. (place of business; and having for more than twenty 
A variety of other articles produced wholly by FREE years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Lanor. | Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 


UF-Expected in a few days, a general assortment of business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 
fine hosiery—bleached and brown. 4mo. 1—tf, 


Tras, carefully selected for families and stores. 
Refined loaf, crushed and putverized sugar. 





tisfaction. 





C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers 
Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. |e). S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twellth Street. En- 
Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, store, on ‘I'welfth street ((j One of this concern having 

confectionary, &c., &c. |been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton 
(> Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 

Chocolate, for invalids, Country merchants supplied but few in any other establishment in this country. 

with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami-| Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 

lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con-| 








CRACKED 
WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
| BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour er, 
|5thmo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. nea Arch. ; 


ingly. Tens Casu. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and Cnerry Stse 


Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 
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